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THE ACHIEVEMENT GAP 


By Richard Rothstein 


Policymakers almost universally conclude that persistent achievement gaps must result 
from wrongly designed school policies — either expectations that are too low, teachers who 
are insufficiently quaffed, curricula that are badly designed, classes that are too large, 
schoolclimates that are too undisciplined, leadership that is too unfocused, or a combination 
of these. This exclusive focus on schooling is wrong. Without complementary investments 
in early childhood preparation, health care, housing after-school and summer programs, 
and other social and economic supports, the achievement gap will never be closed. 


Academic achievement 

Between lower-class and 

middle-class children 

REQUIRES NOT ONLV BETTER 
SCHOOLS; ALTHOUGH THOSE 
ARE CERTAINLY NEEDED, 


Americans have concluded that the 
achievement gap is the fault of "failing schools" 
because it makes no common sense that 
it could be otherwise. After all, how much 
money a family has, or a child's skin color, 
should not influence how well that child learns 
to read. If teachers know how to teach and if 
schools permit no distractions, children should 
be able to learn these subjects whatever their 
family income or skin color. 

This common sense perspective, however, 
is misleading and dangerous. It ignores how 
social class characteristics in a stratified society 
like ours may actually influence learning in 
school. It confuses social class, a concept which 
Americans have historically been loathe to con¬ 
sider, with two of its characteristics, income and, 


in the United States, race. For it is true that low 
income and skin color themselves don't influ¬ 
ence academic achievement, but the collection 
of characteristics that define social class differ¬ 
ences inevitably influences that achievement. 

If as a society we choose to preserve big 
social class differences, we must necessarily also 
accept substantial gaps between the achieve¬ 
ment of lower-class and middle-class children. 
Closing those gaps requires not only better 
schools, although those are certainly needed, 
but also reform in the social and economic 
institutions that prepare children to learn in 
different ways. It will not be cheap. 

What follows is a series of reforms, in addi¬ 
tion to school improvement, that could help 
narrow the achievement gap. 


The contents of this issue of Policy Perspectives are excerpted from Class and Schools: Using Social, Economic, and 
Educational Reform to Close the Black-White Achievement Gap, by Richard Rothstein, and published by Teachers College 
Press (2004). Class and Schools is available at booksellers and at http://www.epinet.org/content.cfm?id=1792. 
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Reforms That Could Help Narrow the Achievement Cap 


I_) oing something about the wide income gap 

between lower- and middle-class parents 
could be one ot the most important 
educational reforms we could consider. 


Income Inequality 

Low-income families have seen their incomes grow 
far less than those of middle-class families in recent 
years. As a result, too many families have inadequate 
incomes to provide security for children. Doing some¬ 
thing about the wide income gap between lower- 
and middle-class parents could be one of the most 
important educational reforms we could consider. 

The lowest fifth of families with children in the 
national income distribution saw after-tax income 
decline by 1.2% per year from 1979 to 1989. These 
families had gains in the early 1990s (up 2.5% annually 
from 1989 to 1995), largely because of improvements 
in the Earned Income Tax Credit. But after-tax income 
growth for low-income families was just 1.1% per year 
in the boom of the late 1990s. Then recession reduced 
their incomes by 5.8% from 2000 to 2002. 1 Thus, over 
the entire 1979-2002 period, after-tax incomes of the 
lowest fifth of families with children rose by just 2.3%, 
and during much of this period, these families' already 
low incomes were declining placing them (including 
their children) under great stress. 

In contrast, middle-income families saw after-tax 
income rise by 17% during this period, even after a 
3% decline in the recent recession. 2 Thus, the last few 
decades has seen a widening income gap between 
those in the bottom and those in the middle. 

A more positive development is that the ratio of 
Black to White median family income increased from 
57% a quarter century ago to about 64% today. This 
still leaves Black family incomes far behind those of 
Whites. The ratio of Black to White median family 
wealth has improved at an even greater rate, from 7% 
to 12%. Yet these trends still leave a far greater dispar¬ 
ity in wealth than in income. 3 


Many families, especially minority families, have 
incomes that are too low to adequately support 
children. In 2000,11% of Americans had incomes 
below the poverty line, no different from the poverty 
rate in 1973. 4 The racial disparity has diminished, 
as Black poverty has dropped from 31% in 1973 to 
23% in 2000, while White poverty has risen from 8% 
to 10%. This still leaves the Black poverty rate more 
than twice as great as the White rate. A third (33%) 
of Black children under age 6 were poor in 2000, as 
were 13% of young White children. 5 

Further, the official poverty line (roughly $18,000 
for a family of four in 2001) sets too low a threshold 
to describe the income needed to assure minimal 
stability. A more realistic basic family budget is about 
twice the poverty line. Using such a standard, half of 
all Black and one fifth of all White families have inad¬ 
equate incomes. 6 

To narrow the Black-White achievement gap and 
the gap between all lower- and middle-class children, 
supporting the incomes of low-wage parents can 
make an important contribution. In real dollars, the 
value of the minimum wage has plummeted by 25% 
since 1979. 7 While few parents of school children 
work for the minimum wage, many work in industries 
whose wages are affected by the minimum wage. 8 
A wage increase could well have an impact on student 
performance, comparable to that of within-school 
educational reforms. Other reforms to labor market 
institutions, such as making it easier for workers to 
seek and obtain collective bargaining (as the law was 
intended to facilitate), would also lift wages of low- 
income workers who are trying to support children. 

In the 1990s, the federal government moved to 
offset trends toward growing income inequality, 
primarily by expansion of the Earned Income Tax 




Credit, a subsidy to low-income working parents with 
children. It had an impact. In 2000, low-income single 
mothers earned, on average, about $8,000, but after 
the tax credit and other public assistance, their average 
income nearly doubled. 9 However, this income, at 
about the poverty line, is still not enough to enable 
their children to have a reasonable chance to achieve, 
on average, at the level of middle-class children. 

A commitment to low unemployment would 
be particularly helpful to low-income families and 
minorities, groups disproportionately hurt by reces¬ 
sions. The 4% unemployment rate achieved in 2000, 
if sustained, could have done much to increase the 
security of low-income families and their children. 

Stable Housing 

Also important are reforms, not typically thought 
of as educational, that help lower-class families afford 
stable and adequate housing. The high mobility rates 
in lower-class neighborhoods inevitably result in 
lower student achievement. When children move in 
and out of schools, not only does their own achieve¬ 
ment suffer but so, too, does the achievement of their 
classmates whose learning is also disrupted. There are 
many reasons for the high mobility of low-income 
families, but one of them is the lack of affordable 
housing in many urban areas today, as housing prices 
accelerate faster than wages and inflation. A serious 
commitment to narrowing the academic achieve¬ 
ment gap should include a plan to stabilize the 
housing of working families with children who cannot 
afford adequate shelter. A national housing policy 
that reduced the mobility of low-income families 
might also do more to boost test scores of their chil¬ 
dren than many instructional reforms. 

One federal program to subsidize rents of such 
families is the “Section 8" voucher program. It is under 
constant political attack and never fully funded™ The 
average annual cost of a Section 8 voucher is now about 
$6,700.™ The federal government spends about $14 
billion annually on Section 8 vouchers for about two 
million families, only about one fourth of those eligible. 12 
If vouchers were provided to all eligible families, the cost 
could rise to $56 billion. Considered as an expenditure 
that contributes to an adequate education, it would be 
equivalent to about $1,000 on a per pupil nationwide 


basis. 13 Even with a commitment to such spending 
the money could be appropriated only very gradu¬ 
ally because there is now insufficient housing stock to 
accommodate the families who need it. 

An experiment to test whether housing policy 
could affect student achievement (as well as other 
outcomes) was stimulated initially by a housing de¬ 
segregation suit in Chicago. A settlement required the 
Chicago Housing Authority to provide federal housing 
vouchers that would help public housing residents 
(mostly Black) to move to rental units in desegregated 
neighborhoods. This "Gautreaux" program (the name 
is that of the plaintiff in the original lawsuit) seemed 
to show that families who moved to suburbs had 
better employment outcomes than comparable 
families who used vouchers for rental units in the 
city. Adolescent children of suburban movers also 
apparently fared better than their urban counterparts, 
having lower dropout rates and better achievement. 
Although grade point averages of suburban and city 
movers were nearly identical, similar grades probably 
represented higher achievement in suburban than in 
urban high schools because suburban schools had 
higher standardized test scores. 14 

These results whet the appetites of housing 
experts for a true experiment, and in 1994 Congress 
appropriated funds for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to implement a "Moving 
to Opportunity" (MTO) experiment to determine 
whether low-income families benefit from living in 
communities where fewer families were poor. 1s Such 
experimentation is rarely possible in social science 
because the denial of a benefit to a control group 
presents difficult ethical problems, but these prob¬ 
lems are mitigated if the benefit is scarce due to no 
fault of the experimenters, and the experimental pool 
from which both treatment and control groups are 
drawn can be comprised entirely of volunteers. The 
benefit can then be allocated in some random fashion 
lending itself to observation of an experiment. 

These conditions were met in MTO because 
there are long waiting lists for Section 8 vouchers, 
and demand for private apartments whose owners 
are willing to participate in the program far exceeds 
the supply. 16 So establishing a control group whose 
members do not receive subsidies does not withhold 
a benefit from those who otherwise might receive it. 17 
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The MTO experiment established lists of families 
with children who presently live in high-poverty 
neighborhoods. To get on the lists, families had 
to express interest in using vouchers to move to 
private apartments in low-poverty communities. 
MTO officials then randomly selected families from 
these lists for three groups: the main treatment 
group that received vouchers for subsidies to rent 
private apartments in low-poverty communities 
(the families were given counseling and assistance 
in locating such apartments); a comparison group 
that received vouchers for subsidies to rent private 
apartments wherever they could find them without 
counseling and assistance; and a third group, the 
controls, that received no vouchers for private 
housing. Scholars were invited to track the experi¬ 
ment over a 10-year period. 

Although it was generally expected that the mover 
children would benefit, this was not certain. Effects 
on children of associating with higher-achieving peers 
should be positive. But there is also some evidence 
that placing lower-class children in middle-class com¬ 
munities can lead these children to withdraw from 
academic competition due to feelings of inadequacy. 18 

At this point, MTO evidence is mixed. One study 
found that younger children in mover families had 
higher test scores than the controls, but outcomes for 
adolescents were more ambiguous. Teenagers from 
mover families were more likely to be disciplined in 
school and to drop out than those in the control 
group. This might be because the disciplinary and 
academic standards in the suburban high schools 
were higher than the standards in the neighborhoods 
where the controls resided. 19 

While the results of the MTO experiment are mixed, 
we can still only speculate about how important such 
efforts might be in narrowing the achievement gap. 20 
It seems reasonable, though not certain, that if funds 
spent to stabilize housing were included in a broader 
program that facilitated the movement of low-income 
families to mixed neighborhoods, the achievement gap 
might be further narrowed as children benefited from 
the positive peer influences that characterize more 
integrated educations. Along with rental subsidies and 
assistance to families in finding rental units in mixed 
neighborhoods, such a broader program, to be effec¬ 
tive, should also include changes in local zoning laws 


that now prevent low- and moderate-income rental 
units from being located in many middle-class neigh¬ 
borhoods, and better enforcement of fair housing laws 
that prohibit racial discrimination by realtors and land¬ 
lords. These should all be considered educational, not 
only housing, programs. 

School-Community Clinics 

Without adequate health care for lower-class 
children and their parents, there is little hope of 
fully closing the achievement gap. A high priority 
should be establishing health clinics associated with 
schools that serve disadvantaged children. Because 
many lower-class children have health problems 
that impede learning quality education cannot be 
delivered to these children without adequate medical 
care. Because parents in poor health cannot properly 
nurture children, a quality education also requires that 
lower-class parents get the means to achieve good 
health themselves. 21 These goals require the establish¬ 
ment of school clinics that serve children through 
their high school years, and their parents as well. 

A school-community clinic should include services 
that middle-class families take for granted and that 
ensure children can thrive in school. Clinics associ¬ 
ated with schools in lower-class communities should 
include: obstetric and gynecological services for preg¬ 
nant and post-partum women; pediatric services for 
children through their high school years; physicians 
to serve parents of all school-age children; nurses to 
support these medical services; dentists and hygien¬ 
ists to see both parents and children semi-annually; 
optometrists and vision therapists to serve those 
who require treatment for their sight; social workers 
to refer families to other services; community health 
educators to instruct young women in proper health 
habits during pregnancy, or to organize smoking re¬ 
duction campaigns; and psychologists or therapists 
to assist families and children who are experiencing 
excessive stress. 

For elementary and secondary schools, the nation 
currently spends over $8,000 per pupil, on average. 22 
Health clinics with a full array of services, associated 
with schools serving lower-class children, would 
add another $2,500 per pupil to the annual cost of 
educating the children in these schools. 23 Some of 




I_ ower-class children’s early childhood experiences 

should provide an intellectual environment comparable 
to what middle-class children experience — rich in language, where 
well-educated adults are companions, instructors, and role models. 


this money is not new public spending. The costs for 
some of these services are eligible for Medicaid or 
other public reimbursement. However, because some 
children and their parents who should get Medicaid 
and other public health services do not presently 
receive them, either because the application is cum¬ 
bersome or because parents fear applying or do not 
know to apply, only guaranteed access through a 
school-based clinic can ensure that children will be 
healthy enough to learn to their full capacities. 

Several small programs could be implemented 
relatively cheaply. Putting dental and vision clinics 
in schools serving low-income children would cost 
only about $400 per pupil in those schools. This is less 
money than is often proposed for school reforms like 
teacher professional development or class size reduc¬ 
tion. Schools might get a bigger test score jump from 
dental and vision clinics than from more expensive 
instructional reforms. Designing experiments to evalu¬ 
ate this possibility would not be difficult. 

Early Childhood Education 

Low-income and minority children can benefit 
fully from good schools only if they enter these 
schools ready to learn. Narrowing the achievement 
gap requires early childhood programs, staffed with 
professional teachers and nurses, and with cur¬ 
ricula that emphasize not only literacy but social 
and emotional growth. Social class differences in 
vocabulary and conceptual ability develop by age 3. 

Lower-class children's early childhood experiences 
should provide an intellectual environment compa¬ 
rable to what middle-class children experience — rich 
in language, where well-educated adults are compan¬ 
ions, instructors, and role models. Lower-class children 
should hear more sophisticated language, be exposed 


to books at an early age, and experience the excite¬ 
ment of stories read, told, and discussed. 

To achieve in school, toddlers who don't gain 
these experiences at home will have to gain them 
in formal programs that differ from typical daycare 
settings in lower-class communities where children 
may be parked before television sets and rarely taken 
on interesting excursions or guided in exploratory 
play. Typical daycare staff for lower-class children are 
poorly paid and often have educations that are no 
greater than the children's parents'. Because of the 
low wages, the educational background of caregivers 
for low-income children declined in the 1990s. 24 

Adequate early childhood programs also differ 
from Head Start, which typically does not serve 
children until the age of 3 or 4, too late to fully com¬ 
pensate for their disadvantages. 26 But there are none¬ 
theless exemplary aspects of Head Start. Although the 
Bush administration is attempting to shift the balance 
of Head Start instruction toward more academic 
activities, most Head Start programs have addressed 
not only academic skills alone but also children's 
health, dental, nutritional, social, and emotional 
needs. Head Start also includes a role for parents, and 
staff members are required to visit parents to instruct 
them in "middle-class childrearing skills." 26 

To narrow the achievement gap later in life, lower- 
class toddlers should begin early childhood programs 
at six months of age, and attend for a full day. Three- 
and four-year-olds should attend preschool, also for a 
full day, year-round. 27 

This would be costly. Programs for infants from 
six months to one year of age should place teams of 
two caregivers with groups of no more than eight 
children, or an adult-to-child ratio of 1:4. As toddlers 
mature to two years of age, this group size should 
increase to 10 children, a ratio of 1:5. 28 
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Th. 


he achievement gap between Black and White children 
grows the most during summer vacations, when middle-class children 
have experiences — reading books, going to camp, visiting museums, 
and traveling — that reinforce their school-year learning, 
while lower-class children fall behind. 


To provide an intellectual environment similar 
to one that gives middle-class children a boost, pre¬ 
school teachers (for four-year-olds) should have a 
bachelor's degree in early childhood education. Each 
should be assisted by a paraprofessional, in groups 
of 15, resulting in an adult-child ratio of 1:7.5. This 
permits adequate supervision of group work and play, 
reading aloud, and less formal instruction. 29 

These recommendations are neither new nor 
radical. British reformers established "infant schools" 
for toddlers of impoverished factory workers in the 
1820s, arguing, as experts do today, that costs of 
infant schools would be recouped in reduced costs 
for crime and welfare. 30 These schools, and argu¬ 
ments, were widely imitated in the United States 
before the Civil War, until American experts decided 
that very young children should be socialized at 
home, not in school. 31 

Today, most experts again recognize that such ser¬ 
vices are needed, although they rarely say so publicly, 
regarding the expense as politically unrealistic. One 
recent exception has been Susan B. Neuman, assistant 
secretary of education during the first two years of 
the George W. Bush administration. Neuman resigned 
in 2003 and subsequently denounced the "No Child 
Left Behind" Act for what she called its "troubling 
assumption" that all children's early childhood experi¬ 
ences prepare them for school success. 32 

On the contrary, Neuman said, "from the begin¬ 
ning, the playing field is...not equal.” Early childhood 
education should start in "the toddler years,” with 
high professional-to-child ratios, so adults can engage 
in what she described as "the rich language interac¬ 
tions that are necessary to allow children to explain, 
describe, inquire, hypothesize, and analyze." It is not 
low expectations that cause disadvantaged children to 
fail, Neuman concluded. Rather, she said, "our failure 


has been to adequately compensate for the gap when 
it can best be overcome — in the earliest years." 

An adequately staffed early childhood center 
should also have professionals who help bridge the 
gap between lower-class parents and schools. A 
home-school teacher can offer parent workshops 
on appropriate play activities and discipline. She can 
visit children's homes, observe regular classrooms, 
and consult with regular teachers, then help parents, 
to the extent they are able, support teachers to aid 
instruction. Such a professional can prepare parents 
to meet with teachers, help them to interpret school 
documents (like report cards), and connect parents 
with others who have similar problems and concerns. 

An adequate early childhood program for lower- 
class children would also employ visiting nurses. Home 
nurse visits to pregnant women and those with new¬ 
borns should monitor mothers' and infants' health as 
well as teach health-related parenting skills that affect 
children's ability to learn. Educating new mothers and 
all women of childbearing age about the effects on chil¬ 
dren of smoking and alcohol would be an obvious role. 

Where such programs have been tried, there is evi¬ 
dence of their value. In one randomized controlled ex¬ 
periment, nurses visited low-income unwed mothers 
during their pregnancies and continued these visits 
during the first two years of the newborns' lives. The 
researchers continued to track the children through 
adolescence. The youngsters who, along with their 
mothers, received the nurse services had less crime, 
sexual activity, cigarette and alcohol use, and associat¬ 
ed behavioral problems, compared to a control group 
that received no such services. The visiting nurses also 
affected the mothers' behavior: The mothers had less 
closely spaced subsequent unplanned pregnancies 
and less alcohol and drug abuse themselves. Mothers' 
behavioral changes of this kind are known to reduce 




anti-social behavior in children. In the experiment, 
children of mothers who were visited by nurses 
during pregnancy had higher I.Q. scores at ages 3 
and 4, attributable solely to nurses' success in getting 
mothers to reduce smoking. 33 Added positive effects 
flowed from other behavioral changes. 

Adding the cost of such early childhood programs 
to regular education finances would boost average 
annual costs of elementary and secondary schools for 
lower-class children by another $2,500 per pupil. 34 

After-School Programs 

After-school and summer programs are also nec¬ 
essary contributions, organized to provide not only 
added opportunities for academic work, but also the 
non-academic activities that enhance students' per¬ 
sonal skills. When middle-class children leave school 
in the afternoons, they may go to Girl or Boy Scouts, 
religious groups, Little League, or soccer practice, or 
take art, dance, or music lessons. Lower-class children 
are more likely to play informally or watch television. 35 

Structured after-school activities contribute to 
academic proficiency. Children with broader experi¬ 
ences can empathize with literary characters, and 
this enhances the incentive to read. After school, 
privileged children are more likely to practice social 
responsibility in church or youth organizations, and 
develop the organizational skills and discipline that 
make them more effective adults. 

Every child has a somewhat different collection of 
skills, abilities, and interests. Children who may not 
excel in math may get a chance to do so in soccer, 
drama, or piano. Self-confidence gained may carry over 
to academics. It is foolish to think that lower-class 
children can achieve, on average, at middle-class levels 
without similar opportunities. Although some lower- 
class students have these opportunities at the YMCA, 
Boys and Girls Clubs, the Children's Aid Society, or 
publicly funded after-school programs, many do not. 

Adolescents need such activities not only for 
what they provide but what they prevent. Students 
without supervision are at greater risk for truancy, 
stress, poor grades, and substance abuse. They are 
most likely to be perpetrators or victims of crime in 
the first few hours after school. 36 


An adequate after-school and weekend program 
for lower-class children would add another $5,000 per 
pupil annually to the cost of these children's elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools. 37 

Summer Programs 

The achievement gap between Black and White 
children grows the most during summer vacations, 
when middle-class children have experiences — 
reading books, going to camp, visiting museums, and 
traveling — that reinforce their school-year learning, 
while lower-class children fall behind. An education 
that hopes to narrow the achievement gap, therefore, 
should provide comparable summer experiences 
— not only extra drills in reading and math and 
not even a summer school only of more advanced 
academic skills. Art, music, drama, dance, and physi¬ 
cal education teachers should be more numerous in 
summer than in the regular year. 

A summer program that truly provides lower-class 
children with such "middle-class" experiences would 
add another $2,500 to annual per-pupil costs of the 
schools lower-class children attend. 38 

The Dangers of False 
Expectations and Adequacy Suits 

All told, adding the price of health, early child¬ 
hood, after-school, and summer programs, this down 
payment on closing the achievement gap would 
probably increase the annual cost of education, for 
children who attend schools where at least 40% of 
the enrolled children's families have low incomes, by 
about $12,500 per pupil, over and above the $8,000 
already being spent. In total, this means about a $156 
billion added annual national cost to provide these 
programs to low-income children. 39 Even such an 
expenditure will not fully close the gap, but it might 
increase the overlap in outcomes of Black and White, 
lower- and middle-class children. 

There would be some offsetting savings. If 
lower-class children had adequate health care and 
intellectually challenging experiences in an early child¬ 
hood program, their later placement in special educa¬ 
tion programs would decline. Experiments that tested 
high-quality preschool programs showed that children 
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in these programs were less likely to require special 
education when they got to regular schools. 40 Similarly, 
vision therapy, adequate prenatal care, reduction 
in adult smoking and alcohol use, and other health 
interventions also reduce the placement of children 
in special education. For 35 years, special education 
has been the fastest-growing category of education 
spending consuming about 40% of all new money 
given to schools. 41 A significant part of this growth 
is attributable to the learning difficulties and mental 
retardation of lower-class children whose disabilities 
result disproportionately from inadequate health care 
and inappropriate early childhood experiences. 

Education policymakers often say that higher 
salaries are needed for teachers in general, and even 
higher salaries than these are needed to attract 
the most qualified teachers to take jobs in schools 
where children are most in need. Teaching lower- 
class children who come to school not ready to 
learn is difficult, and even if dedicated teachers 
volunteer for the task, they often wear down and 
leave for easier assignments after a few years. But if 
lower-class children came to school ready to learn, 
in good health, and with adequate early childhood 
experiences, teachers would find more success and 
fulfillment in working with them. Less of a salary 
increment would be needed to attract teachers to 
work with such children. 

Another often recommended policy is smaller class 
sizes, especially in elementary schools that mostly 
serve children from lower-class families. These smaller 
class sizes have had a demonstrable effect on life-long 
achievement but are expensive. In the Tennessee 
experiment, for example, class sizes in kindergarten 
through third grade were reduced from 24 to 15. If 
this reduction were implemented for lower-class chil¬ 
dren only, average spending for these children would 
go up by about $500, not including the cost of build¬ 
ing new classrooms to house the added classes. 42 But 
if teachers of lower-class children had the opportunity 
to build on the academic and social achievements 
of an adequate early childhood program, higher 
achievement could be generated without so drastic a 
decrease in primary grade class size. 

The $156 billion in new spending suggested here 
to make a dent in the achievement gap, is not now 
on the political agenda. But this is not the same as 


to say it is unaffordable. An average annual spending 
increase of $156 billion is only about two thirds of the 
average annual cost of federal tax cuts enacted since 
2001. 43 So if Americans truly wanted to narrow the 
social class differences that produce an educational 
achievement gap, we could do so. 

Many lawsuits around the country involve plain¬ 
tiffs, usually representing minority children or school 
districts in which they are numerous, who demand 
"adequate school funding." The most prominent 
recent case is one in New York State where the Court 
of Appeals found the state's school financing system 
unconstitutional because it does not give lower-class 
children the opportunity to achieve at middle-class 
levels. Such lawsuits, if successful, can improve educa¬ 
tion for minority and low-income youth. But advo¬ 
cates of this litigation should not raise expectations 
that even significantly more new dollars in schools 
alone will close the academic gap. In New York, the 
plaintiffs have proposed an added $4,000 per pupil for 
schools in New York City, a 24% increase in per-pupil 
spending. The plaintiffs say these new funds should 
mostly be used for smaller classes and higher teacher 
pay. Such new spending will certainly improve educa¬ 
tion for New York City youngsters. But advocates for 
the plaintiffs have gone further, and say that such an 
increase could close the achievement gap and enable 
all students to achieve at high enough levels to qualify 
for admission to academic colleges. 46 This expectation 
is bound to be disappointed. If social class differences 
in readiness for learning are unaddressed, such a goal 
can only be met if high school graduation and college 
admissions standards are diluted to unrecognizability. 

Funds sought in adequacy cases, while substan¬ 
tial, are tiny compared to what is truly needed for 
adequate outcomes. Schools, no matter how good, 
cannot carry the entire burden of narrowing our sub¬ 
stantial social class differences. 

Teacher Morale 

In American education today, policymakers and 
educators frequently invoke slogans like "no excuses," 
or "all students can learn to the same high standards," 
proclaiming what they say is their commitment 
to close the achievement gap between lower-class 
and middle-class children. Some say that these 




incantations are harmless, and, even if they are hyper¬ 
bolic, serve the useful purpose of spurring teachers, 
principals, and other school officials to greater efforts 
to raise the achievement levels of minority and other 
disadvantaged students. 

Such whips can serve this useful purpose. But they 
can also do great damage. They de-legitimize good 
and great teachers who dedicate themselves to raising 
minority student achievement in realistic increments. 
They drive out of the teaching profession decent 
teachers who feel inadequate to the task of reaching 
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